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service with the Phoenix Rifles, and was with that command at the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter. Somewhat later he was assigned to duty 
at Columbia. After the war he returned to Charleston, and upon the 
discovery of the value of the phosphate deposits of South Carolina 
for agricultural purposes he founded one of the phosphate companies, 
and remained identified to the close of his life with various chemico- 
agricultural companies in South Carolina. 

It was Dr. Ravenel who some years ago raised new hopes in the 
whole low country of South Carolina by the explanation of means 
by which large crops of small grain and hay could be made on the 
light sandy lands on the coast, and he had so demonstrated the practi- 
cability of his views that a company is in progress of formation with 
the object of commencing operations on the delta of the Santee River. 

Dr. Ravenel took great interest in the effort to secure to Charleston 
an abundant supply of pure water. He closely watched the boring 
of the first artesian well, and one effect of his observations was the 
boring of artesian wells of moderate depth for the use of mills 
and factories. 

When the yellow fever ravaged Norfolk, he was one of the band 
of volunteers who went from Charleston to the relief of that unfor- 
tunate city. As surgeon-in-chief of the large Confederate hospital 
in Columbia, he won the admiration of the citizens not more by his 
skill than by his kindness. 

By the death of Dr. Ravenel Charleston loses one of her most de- 
voted and eminent sons, who has perhaps done more to develop the 
native resources of South Carolina than any other single individual. 

ADMIRAL JOHN RODGERS. 

John Rodgees, U. S. Navy, was born in Hartford County, Mary- 
land, Aug. 8, 1812. His paternal grandfather was a lieutenant- 
colonel in the Revolutionary War, and served with credit in command 
of Maryland troops. His father was Commodore John Rodgers, the 
well-known naval commander of the early part of the present cen- 
tury. The subject of the present sketch was appointed a midshipman 
in the Navy in 1828, and found his first duty in the Mediterranean 
squadron on board the ship Constellation. After passing his exami- 
nation in 1834, he desired to obtain a better education than was practi- 
cable on board ship, and therefore secured a year's leave of absence, 
which he spent at the University of Virginia. During the five years 
following, his life was the usual one of the naval midshipman of the 
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best class. He served for a short time on coast-survey duty. On 
Jan. 22, 1840, he was promoted to the grade of lieutenant, and 
assigned, first to the command of the schooner Wave, and afterward 
to that of the brig Jefferson. His station was now the coast of 
Florida, where he was actively engaged in the war with the Seminole 
Indians. After another tour of duty in the Mediterranean squadron, 
and spending two years at Pittsburg, Pa., he was again detailed for 
coast-survey service and sent to investigate the hydrography of the coast 
of Florida. He executed this work with a skill which elicited the 
warm encomiums of Professor Bache, and laid the foundation of his 
subsequent reputation. 

The first duty which brought him prominently before the public 
was the command of the North Pacific Survey Expedition. The 
object of this expedition was the survey of the islands on the north- 
eastern coast of Asia, from Japan to Behring Strait. The com- 
mander of the expedition at the time she sailed was Ringgold ; but 
on reaching the coast of Japan ill health obliged him to resign the 
command, which then devolved upon Lieutenant Rodgers. During 
the following three years his squadron was employed in the duty 
assigned to it, and made the most complete survey that had ever been 
attempted by an American squadron in those waters. In 1855 he 
made his celebrated expedition in the Vincennes through Behring 
Strait, with a view of continuing his explorations into the Arctic 
Ocean. He especially desired to verify the positions of certain lands 
which had been reported as north of Herald Island. The northern- 
most point which he reached was 72° 5' of latitude, and the supposed 
land was not found. He then turned his course toward the west, 
with a view of exploring Wrangel Land, but ice compelled him to 
retrace his steps. His return through Behring Strait was marked 
by a line of soundings which had the effect of rendering navigation 
safer for future expeditions. His whole conduct of this difficult ex- 
pedition was marked by a skill, fortitude, and prudence which assured 
him a commanding position in the public service. He reached San 
Francisco on his return in October, 1855, and was immediately pro- 
moted to the grade of commander. 

During the five years after his return he spent most of his time in 
"Washington, engaged in preparing the work of his expedition for the 
press. This duty was finished about the time of the outbreak of 
the Civil War. The services of our colleague during the war are so 
well known that little more than a brief description of their character 
and of the qualities which they displayed will be necessary. 
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He was first assigned to duty on the Mississippi in building and 
organizing the fleet of iron-clads which afterward did such distin- 
guished service under Admirals Foote and Davis. Before complet- 
ing the work he was ordered to the Atlantic coast, and accompanied 
A<!miral Dupont as aid in the expedition against Port Royal. It 
was he who there hoisted the American flag on the captured forts. 
He was next placed in command of the iron-clad sloop-of-war 
Galena. During the year which he spent on this ship she was sta- 
tioned in or near the James River. Her commander seems to have 
had great faith in the efficiency of iron-clads as fighting ships, and to 
have lost no opportunity of testing them against shore batteries. His 
attack on Fort Darling was one of the most gallantly -conducted 
naval engagements of the war, two-thirds of his crew being killed or 
wounded. 

Toward the end of 1862 he was detached from the Galena, ordered 
to the command of the Monitor AVeehawken, and sent to the South 
Atlantic blockading squadron. His capture of the Rebel irod-clad 
Atlanta near Savannah, Ga., was one of the remarkable events 
of the war, owing to the proof it gave of the power of heavy shot 
against such armored vessels as then existed. The Atlanta was 
supposed to be the most powerful iron-clad which the Confederate 
Government had built, and when she put to sea for the purpose of 
destroying the monitors of the blockading squadron, she was followed 
by a steamer filled with spectators. But the first shot from the fifteen- 
inch gun of the Weehawkeu, although it did not actually pass through 
her side, produced a concussion which so stunned and disabled the 
crew that they speedily surrendered. 

After the close of the war the question arose whether the monitors 
were adapted to long voyages. Commodore Rodgers offered to test 
the question by conducting the Monadnock to San Francisco through 
the Straits of Magellan, he keeping her company in the Vanderbilt. 
This duty he performed with entire success during the years I860 and 
1866. 

After three years on shore duty, he was assigned to the command 
of the Asiatic squadron. Here his most noteworthy act was the 
chastisement of the Coreans on account of their outrages against the 
American merchant flag. Their authorities refusing to make any 
satisfactory reply to his demands, he planned an attack on their forts, 
which were first bombarded and then carried by assault. 

After another tour of shore duty he was assigned in 1877 to the 
superintendency of the Naval Observatory. It is here that his work 
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has most interest for this Academy. He devoted himself to his new 
duties with characteristic zeal and energy. It was a part of his general 
policy to interest the astronomers of the country at large in the work 
of the establishment, and he accordingly sought their aid and counstl 
on all occasions where their co-operation was conducive to the object in 
view. He took especial interest in the approaching transit of Venus, 
and was president of the commission appointed to provide for observa- 
tions upon it. His greatest work during his term of office was the 
planning of the new observatory. Finding the locality in which the 
observatory was situated so unhealthy that it was impossible to secure 
the highest efficiency in its work, as well as unsuitable in other re- 
spects, he immediately began to urge upon Congress the necessity for 
removing it to a better locality. Such a removal had been previously 
discussed, but no such energy had ever been devoted to it as was 
exhibited by the new superintendent. The opinions of professors and 
physicians were obtained, showing the necessity for a removal, and 
the representations of the Superintendent were received with such 
favorable consideration that he hoped for an immediate execution of 
the plan. Obstacles, however, presented themselves at every step. 
The report of the first commission appointed to select a site was re- 
jected and a new commission formed. A site suitable in every respect 
was at length acquired by the Government in 1881, and our colleague 
had every prospect of seeing the establishment of an institution with 
which his name would have been inseparably associated. But before 
anything could be done towards commencing the building unmistakable 
signs of failing strength began to show themselves. In the spring of 
1882 his health rapidly gave way, and on May 5, he succumbed to 
disease. 

Admiral Rodgers possessed in a remarkable degree all those quali- 
ties which have done so much to give our military and naval service 
its present high position in the confidence of the nation. His general 
bearing was that of power in repose, and suggested the philosophic 
thinker as much as the naval commander. He seemed an entire 
stranger to passion or excitement of any kind. His sentences were 
slow and measured, and it is stated by those who fought at his side 
that in the highest excitement of battle his speech and manner were 
as cool and collected as in every-day life. 



